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436 Book Notices. 

A Table of the Geographical Distribution of American Indian Relics in 
a Collection exhibited in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York ; with Explanatory Text. By A. E. Douglass. Author ' s 
Edition, extracted from Bulletin of the American Afuseum of Natu- 
ral History, Vol. VIII. , Article X. , pp. ipp-220. New York, 
October 26, 1896. 
This table, which must have cost a great deal of patient labour, 
classifies nearly 20,000 Indian relics, found in the different States 
of the Union and in various countries of North and South Amer- 
ica. Most of the objects are of stone, but there are 78 of copper 
and 1,097 of hematite and iron ore. The arrow-heads are, of course, 
the most numerous, 8,396 in all, and 4,590 of these from the State 
of Missouri, while Connecticut, Iowa and Dakota show, each, but 
a single specimen. 

Missouri stands first, also, in the number of stone celts, grooved 
axes, scrapers, knives and bunts, the collection having originally 
belonged to Mr. J. P. Jones, of Keytesville, in that State. Accord- 
ing to a foot-note on p. 216, it was Mr. Jones who first used the 
word bunts to designate flints shaped into convenient forms for stor- 
age or transportation, but as yet unformed as finished implements. 
Mr. Douglass has found the term in use as a synonyme for the 
blunt arrow-head, and he says that it does not appear as a diction- 
ary word in any archaeological sense; a rash statement to make in 
an age which sees a new dictionary with every new moon. 

Of the existing confusion in the nomenclature of Indian relics 
he speaks as follows: 

The names given by collectors and essayists to the objects they describe render 
it quite impossible, without a figure, to conceive the nature of those objects. In the 

present collection a fixed nomenclature has been adopted based on the 

best authorities in American Archaeology, except in a few instances where a more 
thorough study and later developments have shown the older designation to be erro- 
neous (p. 219). 

This seems to mean that Mr. Douglass's judgment is, in a few 
instances, better than that of the best authorities ; a dark saying not 
unlike that of the critic who declared that a portrait was more like 
than the original. Considering the ways of the collectors and 
essayists, including Mr. Douglass, it must be admitted, as he sug- 
gests, that the Anthropological Section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science would do well to strengthen 
the hands of the best authorities in this matter of nomenclature. 



